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51. Lucy 6 Triplett (William 4 , Francis 3 , Thomas 2 , Francis 1 , 
married Oct. 1799 Walter Darrel Brooke son of Walter Brooke, 
Captain Va. Navy 1776; Commodore and Commander-in-Chief 
of Va. Naval Forces, 8 April 1777; resigned 30 Sept. 1778; 
died at his seat "Retirement" Fairfax Co. Va. 1798, son of 
Major Thomas Brooke of "Chickamuxen" Charles County, 
Maryland, a descendant of the Brooke and Calvert families of 
Maryland (See Browning's "Americans of Royal Descent" page 
397-403). 

EXCERPTS FROM SOUTHERN LITERARY 
MESSENGER. 

Copied from Southern Literary Messenger, Vol. I, page 340. 

We are permitted by Richard Randolph, Esq., to publish the follow- 
ing extract from a journal kept by his father, the late David Meade Ran- 
dolph, when a student at William and Mary College in 1779 under the 
patronage of Professor Andrews. It is a curious anecdote and will be 
read with interest: 

Washington's Birth Night. 

On the 22d February, 1779, the students of William & Mary 
College, and most of the respectable inhabitants of Williams- 
burg, prepared a subscription paper for celebrating Washing- 
ton's birth night; and the pleasure of presenting it was confided 
to certain students immediately under the patronage of Professor 
Andrews. 

Governor Henry was first waited on, and offered the paper; 
he refused his signature! "He could, not think of any kind of 
rejoicing at a time when "our country was engaged in war, with 
such gloomy prospects." Dudley Digges and Boiling Starke, 
members of the Council, were both waited on by the same per- 
sons, and received less courteous denials, and similar excuses. 

The ball, nevertheless, was given at the Raleigh. Colonel 
Innis, more prominent than any' other member of the association- 
directed its proceedings. It was thought proper to enliven the 
occasion by discharge of cannon. There were two pieces at the 
shop of Mr. Moody that had lately been mounted. There was 
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a Captain commanding a company of soldiers, under the orders 
of Governor Henry; but the cannon were under no other care 
or authority at the time, than that of Mr. Moody the mechanic. 
Colonel Innis, with a party seconded by Colonel Finnie, brought 
the two pieces before the door of the Raleigh. On the way 
from the shop to the Raleigh, not two hundred yards, Colonel 
Innis saw Captain Digges passing up the street. Whilst the 
party concerned were collecting powder, and preparing for firing, 
Lieutenant Vaughan appeared before the! Raleigh with a platoon, 
demanding possession of the cannon. He was carried in; took 
some punch; and said that he was ordered by Captain Digges 
to take away the, pieces, by force, if they were not surrendered 
peaceably. This was refused. Vaughan repeated his orders : 
He was prevailed upon to return to his quarters, and report 
to Capt. Digges. Captain Digges waited on the Governor, and 
reported the state of things ; and soliciting instructions how to 
proceed. The Governor referred Captain Digges to his own 
judgment. Captain Digges went immediately to the Arena, 
where in the pride of his power, with sixty men, he drew up 
in form ; and demanded the cannon at the point of his bayonet ! 
Innis stept up to Captain Digges, and shaking his cane at him, 
swore that he would cane him, if he did not depart instantly 
with his men ! This enraging Digges — he said that if the pieces 
were not surrendered he would fire upon the party. Innis re- 
peating his threat, ordered Finnie to charge the cannon with 
brick bats : the mob in ' the street, and the gentlemen of the 
ball, re-echoing the order. The pieces were soon charged with 
brick bats: Innis all the while firmly standing by the Captain 
at the head of his men, daring him to fire! After some delay, 
the Captain retreated with his men ; and the evening closed 
with great joy. , 

Next day,, Innis was arraigned before the Hustings Court, 
for Riot! confronted by the valiant Captain Digges. During 
the proceedings, when Innis replied to the charge, Digges in 
the body of the court, and Innis in the Bar — among other par- 
ticulars characteristic of the Colonel's temper and genius, he 
swore "It made no odds whether Captain Digges wore a red 
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coat, or a black coat, he would cane him!" The case was at- 
tended with no farther particulars. Innis facing the Court, 
and repeating his threats; till at length he was dismissed, and 
triumphantly walked out of Court, attended by most of his 
friends, who had shared the honors "of the preceding night. 

(Richard Randolph, from his interest in historical matters, was known 
as the "Virginia Antiquary." A sketch of Robert Andrews and his family 
may be found in Quarterly, III, p. 277. Colonel Innis was the fiery Col. 
James Innis, one of the ushers of the Grammar School in the College in 
1775, Captain of the Williamsburg Volunteers in 1776, Lieut. -Colonel of 
the Fifteenth Virginia Regiment, and afterwards Attorney-General of 
Virginia. "Col. Finnie" was Col. William Finnie, Master of Williams- 
burg Lodge of Masons and Adjutant Quartermaster-General during the 
American Revolution. And Captain Digges was probably Dudley Digges, 
son of Col. Edward Digges and Anne Harrison. He married Mary, 
daughter of Hon. Dudley Digges, and moved to Louisa county. — Editor.) 

Copied from Southern Literary Messenger, Vol. III. 

pages 237-238. 

1837- 

Notes (by an itinerant, Charles Campbell, the historian) 

Jamestown, Williamsburg and Yorktown. 

The fragment of a wall of the old church, standing soli- 
tary in a ploughed field, is all that remains of 'Jamestown. 

The water hereabouts is gaining on the land, and the time 
may not be far distant, when the ground- on which it stood 
shall be submerged. 

As we rode along the strand of the river, I thought per- 
haps this sand has been imprinted by the foot of Pocahontas. 

The main street of Williamsburg is bounded at one end by 
the College, and at the other by the ruins of the Capitol. 

The College of William and Mary is an antiquated struc- 
ture, which Mr. Jefferson compared to a brick-kiln with a roof 
on it. 

In front of the College stands a statue of Norborne Berk- 
ley, Lord Botetourt, one of the colonial governors. He ap- 
pears in the court dress of that day, with a short sword at his 
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side. Inscriptions on each side celebrate the virtues of his 
Lordship. The marble is moulded by age, and the Governor's 
nose has been knocked off. 

The College Library contains somewhat less than four thou- 
sand volumes, of which many are theological. 

Some of the books were presented by Robert Dinwiddie, and 
have his coat of arms affixed, the crest, an eagle, and the motto, 
"Ubi libertas, ibi patria." ■ 

In others was inscribed the name of Major General Alexan- 
der Spotswood, another Governor of Virginia. 

Some were the gifts of the former Presidents of the Col- 
lege, and others of the Assembly of Virginia. 

Catesby's Natural History of Carolina, Florida and the Ba- 
hama Islands, were given (as appears from a note on the first 
page, in the handwriting of Thomas Jefferson) on condition 
that it should never go out of the College. This work was 
printed in London, 1754, with color plates, in two volumes, 
folio in English and French. 

The Capitol was burnt 'only a few years since; the walls are 
still standing, which once resounded with' the accents of the "for- 
est-born Demosthenes, whose thunder shook the Philip of the 
seas." 

The old Raleigh is the name of a tavern, one room of 
which is styled the Apollo, and in it the Assembly at one time 
met. 

In the old Church a few years ago was to be seen the 
gubernatorial pew of Sir Alexander Spotswood. It was raised 
from the floor, covered with a canopy, around the interior of 
which his name was written in gilt letters. 

Two offices appendages of Lord Dunrnore's palace, are still 
extant, as also the powder magazine, the contents of which 
were seized by Henry and his company at the dawn of the 
Revolution. It is a small round brick edifice, with a conical 
roof, and now converted into a Baptist meeting-house. 

* * * * 

The water scenery at Yorktown is very fine — the waves of 
the wide river rippling clear and blue in the splendor of the 
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morning ,sun. On the opposite side is seen Gloucester Point, 
to which Cornwallis attempted to cross over with his army in 
boats, and was prevented by the winds. 

The beach of the river is smooth and wide for miles — a 
charming place for a ride or a walk. 

There is a cave in the solid mass of stone marl on the 
riverside, called Cornwallis's cave, in which they say, but I do 
not believe it, that his Lordship took shelter from the American 
cannon. , I entered this wonderful cavern ; but alas ! there is but 
one step from the sublime to the ridiculous — 'Cornwallis's cave 
is converted into a hog-pen! 

I picked up a fragment of a bombshell within the British 
entrenchments. 

The house of Governor Nelson stood just within the British 
lines; it was riddled by the American shot. Nothing remains 
of it but some scattered brick bats. 

Not more than a stone's throw from the present stage road, 
I was pointed to a stake erected on a rising ground in the 
next field; at that spot the British General surrendered his 
sword. 

Convention of Virginia (of 1829-1830). 

I attended the debates of this body a fortnight. The Capitol, 
in which the Convention sat, is a fine building, nobly situated, 
more so than any other I have seen in this country. 

Richmond is a picturesque place; the James looks beautiful 
there in a spring morning; the rocks, and islands, and foaming 
rapids, and murmuring falls, and floating mists, all light and 
glorious, under a clear blue sky. 

The Convention boasted several men of distinction — Madi- 
son, Monroe, Giles, Marshall, Randolph, Leigh, Tazewell, etc. 
Mr. Madison sat on the left of the Speaker — Mr. Monroe 
on the right. 

Mr. Madison spoke once for half an hour; but although a 
pin might have been heard to drop, so low was his tone, that 
from the gallery I could distinguish only one word, and that 
was, Constitution. He stood not more than six feet from 
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the Speaker. When he rose, a great part of the members left 
their seats, and clustered around the aged statesman, thick as a 
swarm of bees. 

Mr. Madison was a small man, of ample forehead, and some 
obliquity of vision, (I thought the effect probably of age,) 
his eyes appearing to be slightly introverted. His dress was 
plain; his overcoat a faded brown surtout. 

Mr. Monroe was very wrinkled and weather-beaten — un- 
graceful in attitude and gesture, and his speeches only common- 
place. 

Mr. Giles wore a crutch — was then Governor of the State. 
His style of delivery was perfectly conversational — no gesture, 
no effort; but in ease, fluency and tact, surely he had not there 
his equal; his words were like honey pouring from an eastern 
rock. 



HISTORICAL AND GENEALOGICAL NOTES. 
Hobson. — John Hobson was a member of the Virginia 
Company, of London, in 1609, and in 1619 he united with 
Captain Christopher Lawne, Nathaniel Bass and others to es- 
tablish the first English settlement in Isle of Wight County. 
Not long after he came to Virginia and was captain and mem- 
ber of the council. The last mention of him is in 1637 when 
he was in England and about to sail for Virginia. What rela- 
tion he was to Thomas Hobson, who appears in the early Virginia 
Records is not known. This Thomas Hobson was in 1624 a 
resident of Charles City Corporation, in the employment of 
Mr. William Whitaker who treated him as his "son and child." 
He was doubtless Thomas Hobson, Clerk of Lancaster County: 
where he appears in the records early in 1652. In 1668 Henry 
Watts made a deed of gift to his "grandson Thomas Hobson, 
son of Thomas Hobson," but it appears that Thomas Hobson 
married a Miss Webb, who was probably a stepdaughter of 
Henry Watts. See will of Henry Wattsi (Northumberland Co. 
1670). Thomas Hobson, Jr. succeeded his father as clerk of 
Northumberland County holding that office until 1716. Ac- 
cording to his deposition in 1671 he was born in 1635. He mar- 



